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DAMASCUS. 





[View of Damascus.—From Laborde’s ‘ Syria.'] 


Tae city of Damascus has latterly become invested with 
a new and painful interest occasioned by a persecution 
against the Jews residing there, and the infliction of 
cruel tortures upon them, always repugnant to our na- 
tional feelings and principles. Into the details of this 
persecution the plan of our work does not permit us to 
enter, at least while the facts themselves are yet matters 
of controversy ; and we therefore confine ourselves to 
giving a view and an account of this beautiful and an- 
cient Eastern city. j 

Damascus is a city of Syria, and the capital of an im- 
portant Pashalik of AsiaticTurkey. It issituated in a fertile 
plain at the east base of the Antilibanus ridge, about one 
hundred and eighty miles south by west of Aleppo, in 
33° 27’ N. lat., and 36° 25’ E. long. It is one of the 
most ancient towns in the world, being mentioned as 
existing in the time of Abraham. (Genesvs, xiv. and xv.) 
Its ancient name was Damesk, but the present natives 
call it Scham, which is also the name of Syria, and some- 
times Scham Shereef, 7.e. ‘the noble.’ It is one of the 
very few places which have maintained a flourishing ex- 
istence in all ages. Though often taken and devastated, 


it has always risen again, and has always been men- ; 


tioned as one of the most delightful situations in the 

world. It appears to have been in the time of David or 

of Solomon (1 Kings, xi. 24) the capital of an indepen- 

dent kingdom, which afterwards, under the name of the 

kingdom of Syria, was engaged in wars with the Jews. 
Vow. IX. 








It was subsequently annexed to the empire of Assyria, 
afterwards to that of Persia; it then fell into the hands of 
the Macedonians, the Romans, and lastly of the Ara- 
bians, a.p. 634, when it was taken by the lieutenants of 
the caliph Abu-bekr, after the defeat of the forces of the 
emperor Heraclius in its neighbourhood. It became for 
a time the residence of the caliphs, and after other vicis- 
situdes was taken by the Turks under Sultan Selim. In 
the late war between the Porte and Mehemet Ali, pasha 


| of Egypt, Damascus was taken by the troops of the latter, 


to whom it was formally ceded by the sultan by the peace 
of 1833. The Pashalik of Damascus extends from north 
to south, from Hamah on the Orontes down to the deserts 
of Arabia Petrsea, south-east of the Dead Sea, a length 
of about four degrees of latitude ; and it comprehends 
the country of Haouran, and the other districts on the 
east side of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, besides the 
greater part of Judsea west of the Jordan, including Je- 
rusalem and Nablous. To the east it is bounded by 
deserts which divide it from the valley of the Euphrates, 
to the north by the Pashalik of Aleppo, and to the west 
by the Pashalik of Acre. 

The view of Damascus from the neighbouring moun- 
tain of Saleyeh, an offset of the Antilibanus to the north- 
west of the city, is very impressive ; it comprises the 
town, with its numerous domes and minarets, the exten- 
sive woods, orchards, and gardens with which it is sur- 
rounded, clothed in perpetual verdure of +m hues, 
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and beyond it the vastlevel plain stretching to the east 
farther than the eye can reach, and bounded to the south- 
east by the distant mountains of Haouran. The river 
Barrady and -othe? streams. descénding from the moun- 
tains furnish the city and the plain of Damascus with a 
constant supply of water, which is distributed into nu- 
merous canals for irrigation, and is the main cause of 
the extraordinary fertility of the country: The town is 
about six miles in circumference, is surrounded by old 
brick walls falling to ruin in several places, and is said 
to contain, according to Buckingham and Richardson, 
about one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants ; but 
according to others above two hundred thousand, of whom 
twelve thousand are Christians, and about as many Jews. 
The rest are Mohammedan Syrians, Arabs, and Turks. 
The native Mohammedans have long had the reputation 
of being the most fanatical and intolerant in Turkey; but 
Dr. Richardson’s account of them, and the reception 
which he and the rest of Lord Belmore’s party met with, 
does not confirm this bad report of the Damascenes. 
(Richardson’s Travels along the Mediterranean and 
parts adjacent, in company with the Earl of Belmore, in 
1816-18.) 

Seetzen, who visited Damascus in 1806, gave also 
rather a favourable account of the inhabitants. There is 
a Franciscan convent long established in the city, and the 
Greek patriarch of the church of Antioch usually resides 
there. When Dr. Richardson visited Damascus, Lord 
and Lady Belmore lodged at the French consul’s, who 
appeared to live in perfect comfort and security in the 
midst of this fanatical population. A frightful insurrec- 
tion, however, took place some years after, ostensibly on 
the news of an English consul coming to reside in the 
city, but the real source of the tumult appears to have 
been a long-brooding discontent at the weak and oppres- 
sive rule of the Porte and its-pashas, Since that time, 
the pasha of Egypt and his son Ibrahim have enforced 
strict order and rational tolerance in Damascus, and the 
English consul-general and English yméerehants, in theit 


Frank costume, live in and walk about the town in-per> 


fect safety. (Dr. Hogg, Visit to Jerusalem, Ale. re 
and Damascus, 2 vols. 8vo., 1835; Michaud et Pouju- 
lat, Correspondence d’Orient, 1833-35.) M. Poujoulat 
himself, who was much alarmed on entering the gates at 
hearing some fellow proposing to burn him asa Frank, 
yet honestly says, “I could cite evidence greatly in favour 
of the Damascene Mussulmans. A Greek Catholic, who 
has had commercial relations with them for years, told 
me that he never had occasion to complain of them. I 
myself have frequently met Mussulmans in Christian 
houses, who treated me with great kindness. I cannot 
speak of the lower orders and the population of the 
suburbs, who probably resemble the same classes in most 
great cities.”* The same writer gives the following statis- 
tical list :;—‘ They reckon at Damascus one hundred and 
twenty-nine tanners’ shops, twenty-two establishments for 
printing stuffs, seventy-five dyers of stuffs, one hundred 
and twenty dyers of silk, thirty-four houses of silk-winders, 
seven hundred and forty-eight merchants of damask cloth, 
two hundred and eleven grocers, sixty-eight tobacco ma- 
nufacturers, seventy-two saddlers, eleven tent-merchants, 
forty-seven copper-smiths, fifty ironmongers, fifty-four 
farriers, seventy fur-merchants, ninety-eight lacemen, 
twenty-four corn-merchants, one hundred and forty-eight 
bakers, fifty-eight millers, one hundred and twenty-two 
coffee-houses, thirty-two confectioners, fifty-nine public 
baths, one hundred and twenty-nine butchers, seventy-one 
tailors, forty-three shops for pipes, six watchmakers, two 
hundred haberdashers’ stores, four glass-manufactories, 
nineteen armourers, four soap-factories, one hundred and 
forty-three weavers, and more than four hundred public 
* The recent events, however, notwithstanding the favourable 


opinion of modern travellers, seem to confirm the older opinions 
as to the fanatical character of the inhabitants : 
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cooks.” The manufacture of Damaseus- blades, once so 
famous, has declined long since: but good sabres are still 
made. Saddles and bridles, both rich and highly finished ; 
fine cabinet-work, inlaid with ivory and -mother-of-pearl, 
and rich jewellery, are among the articles of Damascene 
industry. “The shopkeepers of Damascus,” says Dr. 
Richardson, “ are generally clean and well-dressed, very 
comfortable in their appearance, and extremely civil to 
strangers. The bazaars are better lighted, and havea 
more elegant appearance than those of Cairo or Constan- 
tinople. Every class of commodities has its own street or 
bazaar: in one they sell nothing but shoes, another is oc- 
cupied by the goldsmiths,” &c. The town is well supplied 
with ice ; and ice-water, mixed with the juice of figs or 
currants, is sold and drank in profusion. The best coffee- 
houses of Damascus are situated in the skirts of the 
town, on the edge of that branch of the river Barrady 
which supplies the gardens ; they are built of wood, and 
are cool and well shaded from the sun, which is their 
chief attraction. The streets are narrow, and many of 
them have a gloomy dilapidated appearance, being lined 
by dead brick-walls, with small mean-looking doors here 
and there, which open imto the courts of the respective 
houses, which are not: seem from the streets. Many of 
these houses are splendid in the interior, the courts being 
paved with marble and refreshed: by fountains, with ar- 
cades and divans around,’ There are no carriages at 
Damascus, and but few carts; camels, horses, mules, and 
donkeys constituting the means of darriage or conveyance. 
The great khan is a sumptuous building, the masonry 
being formed of alternate layers of black and white mar- 
ble, like the Florence cathedral. The spacious square 
court within has a handsomé fountain in the middle, and 
is surrounded by a fine arcade of pointed arches enriched 
with mouldings. » On the.grourd-floor are the entrances 
to chambers and. magazines,and @ staircase and gallery 
lead to another series of:apartments above. The principal 
thosque is also a fine. : it was originally a Chris- 
tian temple of the @otinthian order, said to have been 


built by the emperor Heraclius. There is also an ex- 
t >. . ad ] 


Beiroot is considered as the port of Damascus. The 
exports from Damascus are chiefly raw silk, galls, mad- 
der, gums, opium, and dried fruit ; but Damascus is also 
a great place of depdt and market of goods both from 


India and from Europe. The great Hadji caravan goes 
every year from Damascus to Mecca. Other caravans 
proceed to Aleppo, to Hit on the Euphrates, and thence 
to Bagdad. From Damascus to Hit is about eleven ca 
rayan days, 





Coin of Damascus, Imperial Greek. 
British Museum. Actual size, Copper. Weight, 217} grains, 





DOMESTIC CHEMISTRY.—No. VII. 
A CANDLE. 
{Continued from No, 541.1 


Iv a candle were brought among us for the first. time, and 
its action were described to us upon scientific principles. 
we should call it, what it ceffainly is, an admirable im 
vention ; but by seeing candles so constantly about us, 
and using them so much as a matter of course, we fail to 
notice their excellent adaptation to our wants, both as to 
cheapness, portability, and general convenience. Having 
in some former articles described the nature of lamps, 
gas-lights, &c., we now purpose to inquire, first, into the 
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mechanism, and secondly, into the philosophy of a 
candle. 

Candles are formed either by being dipped or moulded, 
and the tallow of which they are generally made is sorted 
for the purpose of the manufacttte, mutton-suet, mixed 
with ox-tallow, being chosen for mould candles, as making 
them hard and glossy; and coarse tallow alone being 
used for dips. After sorting, the tallow is melted in an 
open vessel by means of a gentle heat; and the mem- 
branous substances in which the fat was contained in the 
animal, gradually collect at the surface, and are removed. 
When thése membranous substances are collected in 
sufficient quantity, they are subjected to the action of a 
press, whereby the fat is forced out, and a solid cake (called 
cracklings or graves) is formed : this is sold by the tallow- 
chandlers as food for dogs. The melted tallow is removed 
from the first copper, and passed through a sieve into 
a second, where it is cleansed with boiling water: in a 
short time the impurities sink to the bottom; and the 
purified tallow, floating on the surface of the water, is 
taken out and stored in tubs. 

Dr. Ure says :—* It is a remarkable circumstance 
that the wicks for the best candles are still cotton rovings 
imported from Turkey, notwithstanding the vast extension 
and perfection of cotton-spinning in this country.” The 
cotton is generally formed into balls; and the wick-maker 
takes a thread from each of four, five, or six balls, accord- 
ing to the thickness of the wick required, and cuts them 
by means of the following simple apparatus :—a smooth 
board, placed on the knees, has on its upper surface the 
blade of # razor or sharp knife; and at a distance cor- 
responding with the required length of the wick, a piece 
of cane is fixed, round which the cotton is carried; and 
being thence brought over the edge of the razor, is 
instantly separated. The cotton is next ‘ pulled,’ that is, 
the threads are made smooth and even, and knots are 
removed. The next operation, when dips are required, 
is to ‘ spread’ the cotton, by placing it on rods called 
broaches, about half an inch in diameter. ‘When the 
tallow is melted and properly skimmed, the workman 
holds two or three of these broaches between his fingers, 
and dips the wicks into the melted tallow; these are then 
hung up until the tallow has solidified, during which 
time others are dipped: in this way the wicks are dipped 
several times; until the candles are of a proper size. The 
tallow is kept to the proper temperature by means of a 
small charcoal fire. 

A modern invention, due, we believe, to Mr. Maudsley, 
has greatly economised the time and diminished the 
labour of the tallow-chandler, and has almost superseded 
the dipping of candles by hand. Five or six of the 
broaches, with the cotton wicks arranged upon them, are 
fixed in a moveable frame, which is suspended over the 
vat of melted tallow upon one extremity of a lever, and 
counterbalanced at the other end by weights. By this 
plan the workman has only to guide the frame in dipping 
the candles: another great advantage is, that those candles 
which are sold at one price can always be manufactured 
of precisely the same weight ; whereas in hand-dipping, 
neither the seller nor the consumer can rely on the weight 
of the candles. ‘The dipping apparatus requires a con- 
stant change of the sets of broaches after each set has 
been dipped. By an ingenious variation recently intro- 
duced, twelve frames are suspended from the ends of six 
levers working in a strong upright post turning on iron 
pivots: by turning this post round, each frame in suc- 
cession comes over the melted tallow, and is gently pressed 


downwards, by which means the wicks are immersed in 
the tallow; and as the arms of the levers are all of the 
same length, and’ as the candles at the opposite ends 
balance each other, the levers naturally tend to assume a 
aorizontal position, ah object aided by other ingenious 
contrivances. In this arrangement each frame contains 
six broaches, and on each broach are hung eighteen wicks, 
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making the number of wicks on the whole twelve frames 
twelve hundred and ninety-six; and if, as is generally 
the case’ in moderately cool weather, six sets of candles 
can be completed in one day by one workman, we thus 
get the large number of seven’ thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-six made in that period. i 

Mould candles are usually formed in pewter moulds 
consisting of two parts soldered together, viz., a hollow 
cylinder, finely polished on the interior, and a smal! me- 
tallie cap with a hole for the wick. Eight or twelve of 
these moulds, according to the size, are fixed in a wooden 
frame, the upper part of which forms a sort of trough. 
The caps of the moulds point downwards, and the other 
ends are made quite level with the upper surface of the 
trougti. The frame is laid on oné'side; a hooked wire 
is passed along the cylinder of each mould and out at the 
wick-hole; and to this hook the looped end of the wick 
is attached, and so drawn in. A small wire is’ passed 
through the loop of each wick for the purpose cf keeping 
it stretched in the centre of the mould. The workman 
now allows melted tallow to flow into the trough; and 
when the moulds are nearly half filled, he stops the flow 
of tallow ; and, laying hold of that part of the wick which 
is out of the mould, pulls it tight, and thus prevents it 
from curling. The process of filling is then completed 5 
the frame is set aside to cool; and when cool, hé with- 
draws the wires which kept the wicks stretched: The 
tallow on the top of the frame is removed by means of a 
wooden spade, a bodkin is inserted ‘into the loop of the 
wick, and each candle is thus withdrawn from the mould. 
The candles, after having been inspected by the excise- 
man, are removed to the storehouse and kept for some 
months, during which time they become nearly white. 
Some candle-makers, who cannot keep a large stock by 
them, bleach them by exposing them to the air and the 
dews for several days. 

Wax candles are made by ‘ hand,’ or by the ‘ ladle.” 
In the one case the wax is kept soft by means of hot- 
water, and applied by bits to a wick, which is suspended 
from a ring: in the other case the wicks are suspended 
round an iron Circle placed over a vessel of melted wax, 
which, by means of a ladle, is poured over the tops of the 
wicks. ‘When the candles have acquired a proper size, 
they are rolled upon a table of walnut-tree wood by means 
of a long smooth piece of box-wood, moistened with hot- 
water to prevent the adhesion of the wax. Wax tapers 
are made partly by rolling and partly by drawing: by 
means of two large wooden rollers; the wick is pa 
several times through melted wax contained in a vessel : 
this vessel is furnished on one side with an instrument 
full of holes, thtough which the cylinder of wax is made 
to pass; and thus, after the manner of wire-drawing, it 
is brought to the required size. 

Various experiments have been made by Gay-Lussac, 
Chevreul, and other chemists, with the object of improving 
the materials and the manufacture of candles; but as 
these experiments are as yet rather an object of interest to 
the man of science than tothe general reader, we will pass 
them over, and proceed to give a few details respecting 
the combustion of candles. 

Under all ordinary cireumstances, the atmospheric air 
is necessary to the production and maintenance of flame ; 
and a weer & burning in a confined portion of air, becomes 
in a few seconds extinguished. But when a constant sup- 
ply is provided, the flame of a candle is maintained by 
the following means :—The lighted candle being intro- 
duced into a room, produces currents of air which move 
towards it, become heated, and ascend. If the air could 
be kept perfectly still, the form of the flame would be 
globular, because the air would press equally in all direc- 
tions; but being set in motion by the heat of the flame, 
the pressure is greatest at the lowest ee and diminishes 
upwards in the immediate vicinity of the flame, the conica: 
form of which is the consequence of ~~ pressure, 
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When a candle is first lighted, it burns dimly ; but in 
a short time the tallow immediately below the wick, 
influenced by the heat, melts, and is drawn up into the 
wick by capillary attraction, that is, the interstices be- 
tween the fibres of the wick furnish a series of minute 
tubes, up which the melted tallow ascends. Although 
wax, tallow, and oil are combustible substances, yet, 
before combustion can take place, not only must the sub- 
stances be melted, but they must also be raised to such a 
temperature as to produce vapour, which vapour ignites 
to form flame. If we hold a piece of lighted paper to 
the surface of oil or melted tallow, we shall fail to produce 
ignition ; but when the oil is divided into minute filaments 
by means of the wick, these filaments become more readily 
converted into vapour and ignited. The wick of the 
candle, however black and devoid of heat it may appear, 
is in fact excessively hot: it does not appear red-hot, 
because the air cannot get to it; but if we suddenly 
blow out the flame, the wick immediately begins to glow, 
and to emit clouds of very disagreeable vapour of tallow, 
which may easily be rekindled. Hence the use of an 
extinguisher in putting out a candle: this instrument, by 
fitting close to the top of the candle, confines the vapour, 
prevents the noisome odour from being di , and puts 
an end to combustion by cutting off all supply of air. 

There is something worthy of admiration in the econo- 
mical method by which the flame. of a candle constantly 
supplies itself with fuel, in quantity neither more nor less 
than it requires. If it drew up a larger supply than it 
could consume, the candle would smoke: this is the case 
with badly made candles, or where the flame is exposed 
to a current of wind: if it drew up a less supply than 
was necessary for its wants, the flame would e dim. 


The proper supply is furnished by the peculiar form 
gon by the flame to the tallow immediately below it: 


e tallow below the flame is formed into a little cup, on 
account of the action of the flame being more powerful 
upon the tallow near the wick than upon that at the ex- 
terior; the edge is kept cool by the constantly ascending 
current of air, and thus forms a little cup containing 
melted tallow in the middle near the wick. If by an 
awkward use of the snuffers we injure the edge of this 
cup, the melted tallow, instead of ascending to the flame, 
* gutters’ down the candle, and the light is diminished. 
So also if the wick within the flame becomes too long for 
want of snuffing, the candle gutters, because more tallow 
is melted than the flame can consume; the cup becomes 
too full, and then overflows. Here, too, we see the reason 
why the branches of a chandelier are not placed over one 
another ; for if they were so placed, the hot air from the 
lower circle of candles would melt the wax or tallow of 
the candles of the upper circle, and make them burn 
badly ; indeed, as it is, the upper circle or circles of candles 
never burn so well as the lower; and in hot and crowded 
rooms, it may frequently be noticed that the candles gutter 
and burn badly, on account of the ascending currents of 
over-heated air. 

Besides the properties of the flame of the candle to 
which we have alluded, there are others to which atten- 
tion may be directed. Flame is opaque, that is, we cannot 
see through it as we can through glass and other sub- 
stances which transmit light : to prove this, if we place the 
finger behind the flame of a candle, and look mee at the 
flame with one eye, the finger will be as effectually con- 
cealed as byadeal board. Flame is also hollow—a mere 
shell, luminous on the exterior and dark within: this 
shell or bubble is filled with hot inflammable vapour of 
tallow, rendered so by the high temperature to which the 
tallow is exposed. That this central vapour, though un- 
ignited, is inflammable, may be shown by taking a small 
tube, and inserting one end exactly in the centre of the 
flame: vapour will ascend the tube, and may be kindled 
at the upper extremity. The hot vapour within the 
flame is constantly ascending with it; and in the act of 
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doing so, successive portions of it are brought to the ex- 
terior, where combustion is going on. The vapour is de- 
composed, its hydrogen affording the flame, and its carbon, 
in a minutely divided state, rendering the flame luminous: 
in the act of combustion the hydrogen combines with the 
oxygen of the air, and forms vapour of water; and the 
carbon unites with another portion of oxygen to form 
carbonic acid. Thus it will be seen that the combustion 
of a candle is a beautiful chemical process: nothing is 
lost; but tallow and cotton are converted into water and 
carbonic acid, the weight of the two latter nearly equalling 
that of the two former ; and it is the very act of effecting 
this chemical change which produces the light and heat 
for which flame is so much desired. 


Power of Adaptation of Habits in Animals.—In truth the 
power which animals as well as men ess, of conforming 
themselves io new situations and forming new habits adapted 
to new circumstances, is proof of a capability of improvement. 
The wild dogs in the plains of La Plata burrow, because 
there is no security for them above-ground against stronger 
beasts of prey. In the same country owls make their nests 
in the ground, because there are neither trees nor buildings 
to afford them concealment. .A clergyman in Iceland by 
sowing a ioe upon a lake island some miles from the 
sea, not only attracted gulls and wild ducks to breed there, 
but brought about an alliance between those birds, who are 
not — neighbourly terms elsewhere. Both perceived 
that the new ts afforded better shelter from wind and 
rain than anything which they had seen before; there was 
room enough for both; and neighbourhood produced so 
much good-will, that the gulls protected the weaker birds 
not only against the ravens, who are common enemies, but 
against another species of gull also which attacks the duck’s 
nest. A change more remarkable than either of these, is 
that which the common heath-cricket has undergone in its 
very constitution as well as in all its ways of life, since men 
built houses and inhabited cold climates, The field-cricket 
in North-America, which buries itself during the winter ten 
inches deep and there lies topid, began about an hundred 
years ago to avail itself of the work of man and take up its 
abode in the chimneys. This insect even likes man for a 
bed-fellow, not with any such felonious intentions as are 
put in execution by smaller and viler vermin, but for the 
sake of the warmth. The Swedish traveller Kalm says that 
when he and his companions were forced to sleep in unin- 
habited places, the crickets got into the folds of their gar- 
ments, so that they were obliged to make some tarriance 
every morning, and search carefully before they could get 
rid of them. Two species of swallows have domesticated 
themselves with man. We have only that which builds 
under the eaves in England, but in North America they have 
both the house-swallow and the chimney-swallow ; the chim- 
neys not being made use of in summer, they take possession, 
and keep it sometimes in spite of the smoke, if the fire is 
not very great. Each feather in this bird’s tail ends in a 
stiff point, like the end of an awl; they apply the tail to the 
side of the wall, and it assists in keeping them up, while 
they hold on with their feet. ‘‘ They make a great thundering 
noise all day long by flying up and down in the chimneys:” 
now as the Indians had not so much as a hearth made of 
masonry, it is an obvious question, says Kalm, where did 
these swallows build before the Europeans came, and 
erected houses with chimneys? Probably, it is supposed, 
in hollow trees, but certainly where they could; and it is 
thus shown that they took the first opportunity of improving 
their own condition. A dog may be made an epicure as 
well as his master. He acquires notions of rank and respec- 
tability ; understands that the aristocracy are his friends, 
regards the beggar as his rival for bones, and knows that 
whoever approaches in darkness is to be suspected for his 
intentions. A dog’s physiognomical discernment never 
deceives him; and this the Doctor was fond of observing, 
because wherever he was known the dogs came to return 
the greeting they expected. He has a sense of right and 
wrong as far as he has been taught ; a sense of honour and of 
duty, from which his master might sometimes take a lesson ; 
and not unfrequently a depth and heroism of affection 
which the Doctor verily belieyed would have its reward in a 
better world.— The Doctor, 
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BUKHAREST, AND THE COUNTRIES OF WALLACHIA AND MOLDAVIA.—No. I. 


WY) 


fe 


{Bukharest Metropvlitan Church and Bell.] 


Buxnarsst, or the ‘ City of Enjoyment,’ for that is the 
meaning of its appellation, is in the eastern part of Wal- 
lachia, of which it is the capital, and agreeably situated 
in a rich and spacious plain diversified by hills, on the 
eastern bank of the river Dumbovitza, which flows into 
the Danube. Seen from one of the neighbouring emi- 
nences, Bukharest appears to extend itself to the very 
range of the horizon ; and standing as it does in the 
midst of countless gardens, it really does cover an im- 
meuse extent of ground. Its general aspect is very pic- 
turesque, from the mixture of its roofs of all colours, from 
the appearance of the towers rising from above sixty 
churches, and from the verdure which every here and 
there appears through the mass of buildings. The inte- 
rior of the city presents a very different appearance. The 
greater part of the houses are only little barracks of rotten 
wood, from among which rise the chief architectural 
edifices ; the streets are of unequal size, badly laid out, 
and either altogether unpaved, or merely faced with 
trunks of oaks ; and many even of the superior houses of 
the boyards, or nobles of the country, owing to the un- 
fitness of the materials to resist the climate, present a 
very dilapidated aspect, which not all their profusion of 
roses and other flowers can conceal. The shops are nu- 
merous and tolerably well furnished; and one entire 
quarter is filled with the warehouses of the furriers and 
the workshops of the tailors. The place is also full of 
coffee-houses, having generally a billiard or gambling 
table attached, and of shops for the sale of sherbet and 
wine. Among the principal edifices we may mention the 
Prince’s Palace, a vast old pile, and the Metropolitan 
Church, of which an engraving is given at the head of 
this article. Both are situated in a large square, ona hill 
in the centre of the town, and enjoy therefore a very com- 
manding site. This, like many of the other churches, 
18 surrounded by extensive cloisters ; the entrance is be- 
tween two massive gates surmounted by towers. There 
are three steeples to the church, of a very elegant charac- 
ter, the domes of which, as well as the roof of the sacred 





edifice, are of metal, painted green. The entire surface 
of the structure is covered with a white and brilliant 
stucco. In frontof the fa¢ade extends a peristyle adorned 
in the interior with a profusion of paintings. The nave 
is narrow, full of gildings, and sculptured and other re- 
presentations ; and the wall of the chancel highly enriched 
with ornaments. Beneath the vaulted roof of the latter 
the exterior ligh®penetrates with great difficulty, the win- 
dows, though long, being extremely narrow. Besides 
this church, there are in Bukharest sixty-four others ; of 
which we need only observe that they have all steeples, 
some as many as six each, and others nine, and that their 
architecture generally is of a very uncouth kind. The 
hall in which the General Assembly, or house of re- 
presentatives for the province, holds its deliberations, is, 
like that of the diet of Hungary, remarkable for its ex- 
treme simplicity. It is long and narrow ; at one extre- 
mity is elevated under a canopy the seat of the archbishop 
of the see, who is the permanent and legal president. 
The appearance of the hall when the members are in de- 
liberation is interesting. The boyards preserve in their 
dress the full and majestic Turkish costume, while those 
who hold military offices appear in their uniforms, with 
sabres at their sides. A part of the hall is reserved for 
spectators. The museum is specially devoted to the col- 
lection of materials for the study of natural history ; it is 
not at present very large, but appears to be increasing. 
A public library has been founded in the same locality, 
which contains seven thousand volumes. There is a colice 
for education, with commodious lodgings for the pupils: the 
dress worn is very pretty. The military hospital is es- 
tablished in a building not originally intended for that 
purpose, and consequently the site is by no means so fa- 
vourable as might be wished. The patients are numerous 
through the fevers common to the country, but the effects 
of which have been greatly lessened by the precautions 
introduced of late in connection with the diet of the sol- 
diers. Another hospital has been built by subscription 
on the borders of the city, which presents a noble suite of 
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halls, through which the air and light, so cheering to the 
mind and so beneficial to the body, penetrate freely. 
Among the other public buildings we may mention a 
large bazaar, a Catholic church, a Lutheran church, a 
synagogue, and the residence of the Austrian consul, a 
handsome edifice. In the middle of Bukharest is a tower 
called the ‘ fire-tower,’ sixty feet in height, and from the 
top of which is obtained an excellent view of the city. 
corso, or public mall, extending along the main street 

the bridge which crosses the Dumbovitza, is much ff 
quented by the fashionables of the city. Two Journals 
are published in the city; there is a seep Belles 
Lettres, a school of arts and trades for the iers, and 
an agricultural society. Bukharest is the great commer- 
cial mart of the principality, and; the neighbouring 
country being exceedingly fertile, enjoys a considerable 
trade in grain, wool, honey, wax, » and’ cattle. 
There are altogether ten distinct havens, of these most 
frequented is called the Sherban-Wode. There are no 
large manufactories, but woollen ¢loths, ¢arpets and brandy 
are produced, each to a trifling wmiotint! Before the po- 
litical commotions.which have 80 rhe the pros- 
perity of the country, and of which we — a future 
article, Bukharest contained sixty thousand inhabitants. 
During the period we have alluded to, this number sank to 
fifty thousand. It is satisfactory to find that the p i 

is now again fully as numerous as ever : 

very interesting and valuable work of M. Démi 

which we are glad to acknowledge our 0 

much of the materials of this and the following papers), 
the amount in 1837 was sixty thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-eight. The number of houses at the same pe- 
riod was ten thousand and seventy-four, and of monas- 
teries twenty-six. 

The habitual food of the people consists of boiled 
messes of flour, maize, or millet; the use of meat or 
salt fish is hardly known among them. Their principal 
fermented liquor is brandy made from plums. ‘They are 
fond of outward display, and of public festivities, music, 
dancing, &c. “That which astonishes us the most,”’ re- 
marks M, Démidoff, “ is the variety of costumes and figures 
which pass every instant before us, as the types of the 
numerous population. The people generally walk the 
city with a spruce business-like air which one would not 
expect in the dwellers in an Eastern city. The artisans, 
the labourers, the porters with their heavy loads, do not 
appear to dread work. But that which above all ani- 
mates the city is the number of inhabitant Jews. Active, 
insinuating, and never discouraged, they heed not distance 
or fatigue whilst there is a pope of the slightest recom- 
pense. So when you perceive the large-brimmed hat and 
black robe of a Jew, you may address yourself boldly to 
that man to do for you whatever you desire to be done, 
He will answer you in German, in Italian, or in oné or 
two more foreign languages perhaps, and for some piastres 
devotes himself to your service. His industry, his nimble- 
ness, his silence, his patience; his eloquence, his virtues, 
his vices, his soul, his body, all are yours. And if for a 
momentary commission you have employed an Israelite, 
believe not that you will easily get rid of him. He is 
yours henceforward, or rather you are his. He will fol- 
low you twenty times backwards and forwards in the 
street—he will sit himself down upon the threshold of 
the door where you are going to enter—and there you 
again find him as you go out, slyly but respectfully by 
his looks soliciting an order. He lies down upon your 
stairs, under your carriage, makes himself the servant of 
your attendants, salutes your dog in the streets—where- 
ever you move, he is ther ways there: you have 
twenty times thrust him by with rude blows, but he per- 
sists still, and always. At length eomes a day, an hour, 
& caprice—you would have the Jew! Hardly have you 

* ‘Voyage dans la Russie Méridionale ct la Crimée,’ &c., 
Paris, 1540 
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formed the thought, and he stands before you. And 
there, cringing in his humility, in a posture neither stand- 
ing upright nor quite prostrate, with a subdued air and 
attentive ears—the Jew enjoys his triumph! That is the 
instant he has often achieved by forty-eight hours of 
watchfulness, fatigue, and humiliation. Hardly have 

en, before you are obeyed, and that with punc- 
tuality, delicacy, and respect ; and when, after so much 
care and self-denial, the poor bearded messenger touches 
at length his dearly earned recompense, for which per- 
haps he has been your valet these two days, you see in 
his grateful look that he is recommending you to all the 
favours of Abraham and Isaac, and that he is quite ready 
again to give himself the same trouble for a similar re- 


compense. > 


SKETCHES OF THE COASTS FROM SINCAPORE 
TO PEKIN. 


IX.—-FROM SHANGHAI TO PEKIN. 
(Concluded from No. 539.) 


Smanewat (the emporium of Nanking) is the first town 
of any importante on the coast of Kiangnan province. It 
stands on’the banks of a considerable river called Woo- 
sung, the br of whose mouth would seem to pro- 
mise ample shelter to any number of ships of whatever 
size. But the extreme uticertainty of the soundings, and 
the limited knowledge which, in the absence of any chart 
that could be rendered available for practical purposes, is 
possessed by our seameri of ‘the tides and currents, pre- 
clude at present the possibility of the safe entrance of 
any large vessels within its bar. If, however, these dif- 
ficulties were surmounted, and suitable precautions taken 
against existing dangers, the embouchure of this river 
would be one of the most eligible points for the establish- 
ment of British commerce in the whole empire. Be this 
as it may, however, certain it is that even now Shanghai 
carries on the greatest native trade of any port on the 
coast. Thousands of junks'sail yearly to Manchow Tar- 
tary loaded with all the most precious products of the 
provincial manufactories, and return with cargoes of peas 
and medicinal drugs. Besides these, several vessels, owned 
by Fo-kien merchants, carry on a profitable intercourse 
with the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 

Emerging from the intricate passages of the Chusan 
group, a lofty insulated peak named Seu-kung-shan 
serves as a landmark to direct the ships on their way to 
the Woo-sung river. No other indication of land is for 
a long time visible. Nought but a restiess shallow sea, 
ever rolling and sparkling’ in the sun—either flowing 
outward in obedience to the strong current of the Sang- 
tseu-kiang, or impelled inward by the tide. Ifa favour- 
able wind be denied, ships find a safe anchorage near the 
above-mentioned island ; and here at such times whole 
fleets of junks are to be found. 

In spite of our neighbourhood to the shore, we are yet 
difficult to be persuaded of its vicinity. The shores on all 
sides stretch away so nearly on an equality with the water, 
that they are invisible until you are almost upon them. 
Presently, however, a few groves of treesattract attention 
to the mainland. Steering then in a north-western 
direction, a day or two’s sailing brings us from Seu-kung- 
shan to the mouth of the river, marked by two forts, 
opposite which; on one side, the water is six fathoms 
deep, whilst on the other it shoals, s6 as to leave only a 
channel for the passage of vessels. 

The city of Shanghai is built on the left bank, some 
distance from the mouth. It is laid ott with sufficient 
elegance, and nurmefotis ternples. The houses 
are in general neat and comfortable, whilst the inhabit- 
ants ate described as a polished but servile race of people ; 
and in truth, polish in the subjects of a despotism is but 





a refined species of servility. The country around offers 
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nothing worthy of description, consisting of continual 
fields of rice s ing in unvarying vegetation on all 
sides, diversified only by the sparkling waters of a few 
rivers and canals, one of which serves as the nearest 
communication with Nanking. 

Proceeding, however, from this emporium still north- 
ward, we pass, between the island Tsong-ming and. the 
mainland, into the entrance of the great river Sang-tseu- 
kiang-keou. The scenery still maintains the same cha- 
racteristics, and the broad expanse of waters is only 
relieved by the few sails and the yellow shoals which 
sparkle here and there when left uncovered by the tide. 
The approach, indeed, from hence to Nanking is so dif- 
ficult in consequence of these shoals, that the commerce 
of that once extensive city suffered probably as much 
from this cause as from the removal of the imperial court 
to the northern capital. It has been supposed that the 
Chinese could remedy the evil, and the reason attributed 
to them for not attempting it is, that they wish rather to 
encourage inland than distant commerce. It is likely, 
however, that considerations of expense have had eon- 
siderable influence in deterring them from this vast 
attempt, and it may be that some politic Chinese has 
endeayoured te exculpate his. countrymen from the 
charge of parsimony by a pretence:which does as much 
honour to his ingenuity as it would reflect contempt on 
his government if the assertion were founded in fact. 

The island of Tsong-ming, which lies on the southern 
side of the-entrance into the bay of the great river, is 
ninety miles in length, and in breadth about twenty. 
Originally it was a sandy plain covered with jungle and 
reeds, used only as a penal settlement by the Chinese. 
The robbers and vagabonds banished thither, anxious to 
ameliorate their condition by degrees, cleared small 
patches of ground, and converted the wilderness into a 
garden. Other families, attracted hy reports of the fer- 
tility of the soil, soon arrived and mingled with the colony. 
The island was divided into a number of hereditary 
estates, for which a small rept is paid to the descendants 
of the first settlers; and the place now abounds in the 
grains common in China, and is particularly remarkable 
for the fine fruits, especially peaches, which are there 
grown. 

Not far from the mouth the great river is divided into 
two channels by the'Golden Island, so called on account 
of its excessive beauty. Its hills are clothed in green, 
and adorned with thickets of sweet-smelling shrubs, whilst 
on the summits appear the elegant temples of the Budd- 
hists, or followers of Fo. But letus not be tempted by 
the curious interest of the subject to penetrate farther 
towards the fast decaying capital of China. Our plan 
confines us at present to the sea-coast, which, however, 
here refuses to lend itself to the ornaments of a picturesque 
description. The same. extensive flats, the same green 
plains divided from the waves by a pebbly belt, the same 
lazy swells weary the eye of the coasting sailor, until he 
approaches the waters stained and troubled by the rapid 
and muddy Hoang-ho. ‘This river flowing, it is sup- 
posed, in an artificial channel, and. kept only from re- 
suming its ancient bed by immense labour and waste of 
treasure, comes down, after a circuitous route from Thibet, 
loaded with a yellow mud, which is borne out so far into 
the neighbouring sea as fully to justify the appellation 
which has been bestowed upon it of the Yellow Sea, In 
fact ships sailing in these waters leave a wake behind 
them of a deep ochreous hue, receiving this’ unusually 
dark colour from the mud which is disturbed by them as 
they move. 

Not far beyond the Hoang-ho commences the little 
known and little frequented coast of Shantung, which, 
however, unlike the interior, begins to resume the cha- 
racteristics of the southern shores of China. Rough 
headlands and bold rocks again make their appearance, 
until we reach the great promontory of Shantung, which 
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is extremely craggy, and somewhat difficult to pass, espe- 
cially as the weather is often excessively hazy and foggy. 
Wee-hai-wei, the first town of any importance to the 
north; was. built, as is testified by an inscription in its 
neighbourhood, during the Ming dynasty, and repaired 
under Yung-la (1423). The male inhabitants are 
healthy and strong, but the women appear pale and lan- 
guid, The fields are, as usual, sown with Barbadoes 
millet, wheat, onions, garlick, &c, The ploughs are often 
drawn by three animals, a cow, an ass, and a mule, 
which presents a sufficiently ludicrous appearance. 

The city of Ki-san-seu, about eighty miles to the west 
of Alcest2 Island, is pleasantly situated, and the environs 
well cultivated. The people are wealthy, and of com- 
mercial habits, trading to a considerable extent with the 
junks that touch at the port in their way to and from 
Tien-sing.| Among their manufactures a kind of cloth 
half cotton and half silk is worthy of notice. The people 
are fond of horsemanship, and probably the inhabitants 
are almost exclusively formed of descendants of the con- 
quering Tartars, and retain this relic of their ancient 
habits, _ Even the ladies are ambitious of knowledge in 
horseflesh, and contend together in races to show off their 
skill. . The bay of Ki-san-seu is very spacious, and con- 
tains two harbours; and the port of Ten-tcheou-foo 
(opposite the Mi-a-tau islands, and fifteen leagues to the 
west) is also avery fine one, and the city is garrisoned 
by a large force. There is likewise a fleet stationed here 
to guard the coast, 

The islands of Mi-a-tau are populous and well culti- 
vated, but their harbour does not afford a secure retreat 
on account of a dangerous reef of rocks that lies off the 
east end of the easternmost island, called Chan-san. 

The coast is here generally rocky, and the inhabitants 
are very poor; for the country produces little except a 
few fruits. The houses are rough constructions of granite 
roofed with sea-weed. Fish is plentiful, and very cheap; 
but the common food of the country is Barbadoes millet, 
which is ground in a mill tn ey be water, and is eaten 
like rice. 

Beyond Ten-tcheou-foo the gulf retires towards the 
south, and forins a great, bay, into which flow many rivers. 
The province of Shantung ceases, and. that of Petchili 
commences at Tingching, a town of considerable extent, 
surrounded ‘by a high wall. Here the coast presents a 
livelier aspect, and affords a seasonable relief from the 
naked and hungry rocks of Shantung, But beyond this 
town, and almost along the whole coast of Petchili, as far 
as the mouth of the Peiho, and a hundred and fifty miles 
farther, to the termination of the Great Wall and of the 
empire, the surface is so excessively low and flat that the 
tide flows. more than a hundred miles from the mouth 
of the Peiho...The country,* therefore, as might have 
been expected, is subject to frequent inundations, which 
have been brought forward partly to account for the,tra- 
ditions prevailing in China, of Yu having carried off a 
great deluge in eight years by means of nine channels 
which he caysed to be opened. As might be expected 
from the lowness of the land, the bediof the sea is here 
extremely shallow, so much so indeed, that when the 
north wind prevails, it drives the water, back to such an- 
extent that sailors have been known to wade about in 
search of crabs at the distance of thirty miles from the 
shore. On the contrary, when the southern wind blows, 
the waves, impelled. forward over the low swampy plain, 
often lay the whole country under water. 

The Peiho, which fiows from the neighbourhood of 
Pekin by Tien-sing to the sea, is the only water-route 

* The soil in this province is entirely eomposéd of an argilla- 
ceous sand abounding in mica. “Some geologists are of opinion 
that almost the whole of it has been formed, by the alluvium car 
ried thither by the streams from the neighbouring highlands, 
This soil, it is said, first collected at the foot of the mountains, and 
then gained upon the sea which washed them, and is now above a 
hundred miles distant in a straight line from the coast, 
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from the Gulf of Pétchili to the capital’ It has at its 
mouth two forts, which are the first objects visible from 
the sea. As. you approach, nought but dreariness 
appears. The rugged features of the coast, as we before 
remarked, had somewhat relaxed about the confines of 
the two provinces of Petchili and Shantung, but here an 
unvarying waste presents itself. Nothing relieves the eye 
but the two forts—square gaunt buildings ; and farther 
inland, immense stacks of salt, and the numerous tumuli 
raised by the Chinese to commemorate their departed 
friends. The meandering course of the Peiho, bare of 
foliage, may be traced from the walls of the forts for 
many miles inland, together with the unbroken chain of 
wretched villages erected on its banks ; for the inhabit- 
ants of these unpromising regions invariably congregate 
on the banks of some stream, that they may profit as 
much as possible from the commerce carried on upon it. 

A short distance above the mouth occurs the small 
town called Ta-coo. The houses here are built almost 
solely with a view to protect the inmates from the cold, 
every other convenience being sacrificed to this purpose. 
High front walls without windows ‘impart a deserted 
aspect to the streets, and entirély conceal the square 


dwarfed buildings behind ‘them, which seem‘ p y | exports 


depressed in order to offer as little surface as possible to 
the influence of the northern blasts which come, laden 
with snow and sleet during the winter, from the lofty table- 
lands of Tartary. The mandarins only can boast of brick 
buildings, the other inhabitants, however rich, being 
ensconsed in mud erections differing only in size from the 
miserable hovels of the poor, which have but one cham- 
ber, and that as low and as contracted as possible. In 
these dens, however, the population multiplies prodigi- 
ously, which increases the poverty of all by lowering the 
wages and heightening the price of provisions ; and these 
provisions, far from being produced on the spot, have to 
be brought at great expense from other and distant pro- 
vinces, so that were it not for the vicinity of the capital, 
this district would be utterly abandoned. As it is, deaths 
are frequent; and whole families, unable to pay the 
exorbitant price exacted for imported fuel, perish annu- 
“ot the severe frosts of winter. 

ut as we proceed up the course of the river livelier 
prospects and more cheering ‘land them- 
selves to our view. Large fields of Barbadoes millet 
(twelve feet in height, and the tallest of’ the vegetable 
tribe), with pulse and turnips, continually attended “by 
gaily dressed female labourers, begin’ to’ diversify the 
scene ; and some romantic villas on the green banks of 
tributary streams, surrounded and adorned by gardens 
blushing in all the purple splendour of an Asiatic par- 
terre, by vineyards, by shrubberies, and by groves of 
willow, cypress, juniper, and walnut-trees, charm the 
sight and revive the spirits, depressed as they had been 
by the dreary waste previously beheld on all sides. In- 
deed, but for some Oriental characteristics not to be mis- 
taken, the narrowness of the roads, sometimes even the 
absence of footpaths, the lumbering nature of the vehi- 
cles which appear here and there drawn by asses, and 
the quaint and primitive plough to which several of the 
same grave animals are yoked—but for all this, we 
might almost imagine ourseives to be in Europe. The 
large Chinese characters, however, painted over the doors 
of the numerous wine-taverns, where various species of 
spirituous liquors are sold, although the grape is here 
never pressed, contribute to impart to the scene a foreign 
aspect. 

When night sets in upon the voyager on this river, the 
crowding of the boats, the loud calls of the sailors, and 
often the sounds of drunken conflict, together with the 
constant flapping of the cicada, and the buzzing and 
stinging of the musquitoes, rarely allow him to taste of 
undisturbed repose. Three days, however, bring him to 
Tien-sing, which is built at the confluence of two rivers, 
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Here handsome quays adorned with temples’ and the 
dwellings of the mandarins, vast yards and magazines for 
naval stores, extensive commercial establishments, ware- 
houses, and gaily decked rows of shops, together with the 
long bridges of boats occasionally separating to allow a 
free passage, announce the most considerable town in this 
province next to Pekin. Tien-sing is even said to equal 
Canton in the constant bustle of its streets, and to surpass 
it in the importance of its native trade. The str 
however, are unpaved, and the houses, like the others 
towards the sea, areof mud. But within, the tastefulness 
of the ornaments and the elegance of the furniture be- 
speak a degree of affluence unknown in any of the villages 
or towns we have previously mentioned. 

The trade of Tien-sing is, as we have said, very exten- 
sive. It isvisited by more than five hundred junks from 
the southern ports of China, from Cochin-China, and 
Siam. Many of these vessels are annually shipwrecked 
on the coast, which considerably diminishes the profit that 
would otherwise accrue. From Corea also vast quantities 
of merchandise are annually exported to this province, 
not only their own manufactures, but the produce of 
Japan, the Philippine Islands, and even of Java. The 
of Asiatic Russia also find their way into China 
by the same channel, although this and all foreign com- 
merce is strictly forbidden to the Coreans. The emperor 
even keeps'a mandarin at the Corean court to see that his 


| orders’ are observed, but little attention is paid notwith- 


standing to them. The intercourse with Russia is that 
most dreaded ‘and most emphatically prohibited by the 
Chinese, who even affect to draw the maps of the inter- 
vening country wrong in order to keep their own subjects 
and those of Russia in ignorance. But this has no effect 
whatever on the.Coreans, who trade up the Amur, and 
pretend, as Ysbrande Ides informs us, though he was not 
aware of the deception, to come from some distant island. 
They carry on commerce also with the Manchow Tartars, 
who connive at the disobedience, and furnish them with 
the vast quantities of furs which they bring to Tien-sing, 
ee gsm they are the produce of their own penin- 
8 


The usual route taken to Pekin after you leave Tien- 
sing is by the northern river, which flows from Tong- 
tcheou-foo. During the whole of its course there are no 
solid bridges thrown over this stream, that commerce may 
not suffer by the obstruction. There are, however, some 
very fine ones of stone built over several of its tributaries. 

Ninety miles above Tien-sing is the city of Tong- 
tcheou-foo, the landing-place for passengers to Pekin, 
which lies only twelve miles distant. But it is not at 
present our intention to accompany the reader thither. 
Our object in these sketches has been merely to describe 
the scenes which a coasting voyage throws within the 
range of a traveller’s experience. We shall, therefore, 
here pause, fully persuaded at the same time, that it is 
no fault of the subject if these articles have not afforded 
both amusement and instruction to the reader. 


We must learn to comprehend the essence of art from 
admiration of excellence, rather than from detection of 


error.—Frederick Schlegel. 


Ability required for Instruction.—No mistake is more 
gross than that of imagining that undisciplined teachers 
are the fittest to deal with ignorance and mental rudeness. 
On the contrary, to force the rays of thought intelligibly 
through so opaque a medium, demands peculiarly and em- 
phatically a great clearness and prominence of thinking, 
and an exact feeling of the effect of words to be chosen, 
combined, and varied.— Foster. 
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